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See You in St. Louis in September 


In making plans for your vacation this summer, bear in mind that 
the annual meeting of the American Bar Association and of The Na- 
tional Conference of Bar Examiners will be held in St. Louis in Sep- 
tember, and that this will be an excellent opportunity to visit the 
middle west and to become acquainted with your fellow lawyers, law 
school men and bar examiners. The sessions of the National Conference 
will begin on Tuesday morning, September 6, and an interesting pro- 


gram will be prepared. 


The A.B.A. convention will get under way on Labor Day, Septem- 
ber 5, and early hotel reservations are advisable. Instructions for mak- 
ing them are outlined in detail on pages 77 and 78 of the American Bar 
Association Journal for January 1949. Requests, accompanied by a 
five-dollar deposit, must be sent to the Hotels Reservation Bureau, 
American Bar Association Meeting, 1420 Syndicate Trust Building, St. 


Louis 1, Missouri. 








Report from the District of Columbia 
By Georce W. DauzELL 


Secretary, Committee on Admissions and Grievances, 
United States District Court for the District of Columbia 


(In May 1947 a candidate for admission 
to the bar of the District of Columbia on 
comity as a member of the bar of Missis- 
sippi, whose character was in the process 
of investigation and who had been dis- 
barred in that state, entered the office 
of the Committee on Admissions and 
Grievances, and demanded that Secre- 
tary Dalzell of the Committee immedi- 
ately refund the fee deposited with his 
application. When advised that there 
would be a necessary delay before the 
amount of any refund could be deter- 
mined and returned to him, the candi- 
date drew a revolver from his pocket, 
seriously wounded Secretary Dalzell and killed the Committee’s clerk. 
In his flight the applicant assaulted the elevator operator and in re- 
sisting arrest also shot and killed a policeman and wounded a Munici- 
pal Court guard. At present he is in a hospital for the insane, with an 
indictment for first degree murder pending against him in case he is 
ever released. After months of hospitalization Secretary Dalzell re- 
covered and, as far as is known, is the only person connected with bar 
examination procedure to have faced “the shootin’ gun” of an irate 
applicant.—Editor.) 





The most remarkable fact about the bar of the District of Columbia 
is that it does not exist. 

The following courts and administrative agencies exercise their 
functions in the District, each with its own bar: 

The Supreme Court, 

The U. S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit, 

The U. S. District Court for the District of Columbia, 

The Court of Claims, 

The Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 

The Tax Court, 
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The Treasury Department (including the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue), 


The Patent Office, 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
The Securities and Exchange Commission, 
The Maritime Commission, 

The Federal Communications Commission, 
The Post Office Department. 


There may be others, for they come and go. Each of them has its 
own rules for the admission of attorneys to practice before it. Member- 
ship of the bar of one of them does not automatically entitle a lawyer 
to practice before any other. The Municipal Court of Appeals and the 
Municipal Court depend upon the bar of the District Court. 


There are at least six bar associations. 


The only bar examination given in the District of Columbia is that 
of the U. S. District Court. It is the bar of this court that is usually 
intended by the expression “the District of Columbia bar.” It is unethi- 
cal, perhaps unlawful, to hang out a shingle bearing the unqualified 
announcement that there is a lawyer behind the door, without becoming 
a member of the bar of this court. 


Examination is, of course, not the only approach to the District 
Court bar. That court is a unique tribunal. There is nothing like it 
anywhere else in the country in the variety of its jurisdiction. It is 
part of the federal judicial system and in this respect is precisely like 
any other United States District Court. In addition, because of its 
geographical location, it is the only court that can issue effective coer- 
cive writs against the executive department of the government. On the 
criminal side, persons charged with violation of various statutes are 
often alleged to have operated in Washington, so that the warden of 
the penitentiary has been enabled to boast of the superior social stand- 
ing of his guests. When-a congressional investigating committee thinks 
its authority has been impugned by a recalcitrant witness, it falls to 
the District Court to determine whether the witness is in contempt. 


In addition, the District Court is a local court for the District of 
Columbia, with the powers and duties usually reposed in a state court 
of original jurisdiction. No other federal court undertakes to probate 
wills, administer estates and entertain will contests; adjudicate adoption 
cases; try divorce and other domestic relations actions; award custody 
of children; commit lunatics; or sit in judgment upon purely intra- 
mural felonies. These multifarious duties are performed by twelve 
judges who sometimes have to call in extra help. 
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Because of its comprehensive jurisdiction, particularly in contro- 
versies, civil and criminal, between the citizen and his government, the 
court has adopted a broader rule for admission on comity than prevails 
elsewhere. The inveterate parochialism with which most of the states 
have circumscribed their local bars has been thought to be inappropri- 
ate in a jurisdiction to which resort must necessarily be had by litigants 
from all parts of the country. 


Our court has abolished reciprocity altogether except in one partic- 
ular. It was found extremely difficult to administer a reciprocal rule 
and in cases in which the foreign rule had a residence requirement we 
had been under the necessity of rejecting persons living in nearby 
Maryland and Virginia because they could not find accommodations 
in the District of Columbia. The court cut the Gordian knot by adopting 
a rule under which any lawyer with five years of experience in practice 
in another jurisdiction could be admitted; or, in the alternative, any 
lawyer who had a pre-legal education of two years of college and a 
legal education of three years of daytime study or four years of evening 
study in an accredited law school, and had taken a bar examination in 
the foreign state subsequent to graduation from law school. By request 
of the Attorney General experience as an attorney for the government 
can be included in the five years of practice. We also admit judges 
and former judges of courts of record and law officers of the United 
States who were appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. The only vestige of reciprocity remaining in our rule is that 
we do not admit on motion candidates from states which insist under 
all circumstances in giving a bar examination to lawyers from the 
District of Columbia. The rule as it stands was adopted after extensive 
discussion. It was approved by the District of Columbia Bar Associa- 
tion after a full debate, by the Judicial Conference, and, of course, by 
the court. 


The rule reflects the concept of the lawyer as priest rather than as 
competitor. Some of the younger applicants indicate, in a slightly em- 
barrassed fashion, that they consider themselves to be under the 
compulsion of a vocation as distinguished from a trade or even a career. 
Lest this sacerdotal ideal be thought by disillusioned veterans to be too 
academic to be steadfastly maintained by “Creatures not too bright and 
good for human nature’s daily food,”* the court has recognized the 
necessities of the purely local bar by another rule requiring all attor- 
neys entering appearances to be associated with a lawyer maintaining 
an office in Washington. 


The shade of Wordsworth will pardon the immaterial variance. 
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But it must not be forgotten that the District of Columbia has its 
local problems, to which the court must attend. They consume the 
greater part of the judges’ time; and for the mechanism of this jurisdic- 
tion a local bar is essential. 

So the court gives a bar examination. It is the only federal court 
that gives such an examination comparable to those given in the states. 
There are two examinations a year. 


The candidates for admission by examination are more numerous 
than the local needs require. If all those admitted by examination were 
to engage in private practice in Washington, there would be far less 
than enough work to go ’round. A condition independent of the District 
of Columbia gives the bar examination a magnitude and importance 
wholly out of proportion to the local requirements. 


Washington is a population center for upwards of a million and 
a quarter people, localized in a community lying in three jurisdictions. 
Almost every one of the inhabitants gets a living directly or indirectly 
from the government payroll. Many hundreds of young people are 
attracted to the government service by the opportunity it offers for 
study. The pay is reasonably good and the hours of employment permit 
attendance upon classes. The government could not secure the services 
of the young, the capable, and the ambitious if this were not the case. 


As a result, Washington has, I believe, a larger ratable law school 
population than any other jurisdiction. There are seven approved local 
schools. For the fall of 1948 their total registration (all classes) is 
3,128. Most of these, upon graduation, will present themselves for 
examination for the District Court. As this is written, the lists for 
the December examination have just been closed. There are 440 candi- 
dates. The June examination is usually larger, though this may not 
be the case in 1949 as the accelerated courses are coming to an end. 


All schools, local and foreign, are required to meet the standards 
of the American Bar Association. The rule of court requires a pre-legal 
education of two years of college. Four of the Washington schools go 
farther and require four years. 


All of the schools conduct classes in the daytime, which at the 
moment are filled with veterans. Five of them also operate evening 
classes. Students from approved schools outside the District of accel 
bia are, of course, admitted to examination. 


A relatively small number of students take the bar examination 
in order to enter private practice. Probably as many as half the candi- 
dates wish to improve their Civil Service status. The form of applica- 
tion for the examination asks what the student’s plans in the profession 
are, Many of the answers are frankly to get a raise in government pay. 
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Others with the same motive are reluctant to confess it and we get 
answers such as “To rid the world of sorrow.” 


Under the conditions prevailing in the District of Columbia we 
do not have and could not have a residence requirement. 


What kind of a bar examination do the students get? 


The court appoints a Committee of nine practicing lawyers for 
staggered three-year terms. Three of the members sit on grievance 
complaints. The other six are examiners. All nine participate in char- 
acter investigations. 


To each of the six examining members a group of subjects is as- 
signed. He is expected to prepare and supervise an examination lasting 
three hours. He grades his own papers. The examination is, of course, 
anonymous. While the character of the questions is discretionary with 
the examiner, the use of the essay type is practically universal. The 
candidate is advised of the subjects to which each group of questions 
relates, i. e., he knows that the examination on the first morning will be 
on evidence, torts, and partnership; in the afternoon, on equity juris- 
prudence, corporations, and bankruptcy; and so forth. It is customary 
for each examiner to ask ten questions, though this is sometimes varied 
by the introduction of alternatives. Adjective and substantive law are 
combined. 


As to the quality of the questions, the debate on the best method 
of preparing a bar examination goes on and on. I am adding no fuel to 
that fire. No doubt ours could be improved. Definitely it could be 
worsened. We strive to give an examination that is both searching 
and fair. An attempt to secure the cooperation of the law schools did 
not bear fruit. The deans went dumb on us. They appeared to be 
embarrassed, not by the members of the Committee but by the presence 
of each other. On the whole, though I say it as shouldn’t, I think that in 
the obstetrics of bringing lawyers into the world our midwifery is up to 
the average. 


When the papers have been graded the Committee conducts an 
investigation of the character and fitness of the successful candidates. 
This is as thorough as we know how to make it. Rejections on this score 
have involved the Committee in controversy and litigation in which the 

‘Committee thus far has been sustained. Every candidate is required 
to appear for a personal interview with a member of the Committee. 
If the latter is in doubt he calls the candidate before the full Committee. 

The ratio of success in the bar examinations in the past seven 
years has ranged from 63 to 80 per cent. The higher figure occurred 
during the war years when the younger men were away in the service 
and the candidates were more mature or were repeaters. In the matter 
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of repetition we allow three examinations. A fourth must be pre- 
ceded by a year of study and the same is true of the fifth. No more 
than five are allowed. The entire examination must be repeated. 


It is observable in the results that the pre-legal education is an 
important factor, possibly carrying even greater weight than the legal 
study. The four-year collegian is more likely to succeed in the profes- 
sional examination than the two-year man, irrespective of the law 
school record. 

We have no clerkship requirement and obviously could not have. 

The list of bars at the beginning of this article suggests the ques- 
tion, what is the relation of the bar examination to specialization? We 
do not examine in the specialized subjects except to the extent that the 
omnium gatherum known as “general practice” has in itself become a 
specialty. 

Of what value is a knowledge of the rule in Shelley’s case to a 
patent attorney? Is it necessary for an expert in interstate commerce 
law to know how to sue out a writ of habeas corpus for the custody of 
an infant? I think that if the specialists were polled they would vote 
overwhelmingly for a complete legal training, tested by a bar exam- 
ination. 

I should like to close with a caution. The United States Court of 
Appeals is the highest local court and the District Court is the highest 
court of original jurisdiction. The bar examination admits to the bar 
of the District Court only. Admission to the Court of Appeals can be 
accomplished with little ceremony after a lawyer has been admitted 
to the District Court but the admission is not automatic. Embarrass- 
ments sometimes arise on the comity rules of other jurisdictions be- 
_cause the candidate failed to follow up his admission in the District 
Court by admission in the Court of Appeals. This should not be 
omitted. 


Inherent Power Over Admissions 


Memorandum Opinion in Civil Case 914-47, James J. Laughlin v. 
Walter C. Clephane et al, in the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia. (77 Fed. Supp. 103.) 

we * 

Plaintiff’s complaint is in three counts. The first count in substance 
states that the several defendants have been designated by the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Columbia to serve on a 
committee known as the “Committee on Admissions and Grievances” 
to determine fitness for membership in the bar and to exercise certain 
supervisory and disciplinary action over members of the bar. 
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In relation to admissions to the bar plaintiff charges that certain 
fees have been provided by rule of court and that applicants for admis- 
sion to the bar have been required to pay such fees, and, “that the 
amounts paid by the candidates represent money belonging to the 
United States Government and should be paid into the Registry of ihe 
Court under the supervision of the Clerk of the District Court of the 
United States, and at proper time, unexpended balances sheuld be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States, as required by existing 
law and regulation.” 


It is asserted by plaintiff that under the law the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States is required to audit accounts of the courts, 
including this account, but that the defendants have so handled said 
monies and deposit as to remove it from the supervision of the proper 
authorities. 


There is an averment that the defendants, “Have agreed among 
themselves and with each other that the amounts paid, as referred to 
above, shall be divided up among the defendants, and each of them, and 
the amounts have been divided up and distributed among each of the 
defendants.” 


After averments as to the amount thus collected and distributed 
over the period from 1939 to 1946 inclusive, the plaintiff asks, in sub- 
stance, for an accounting and that such disbursements as may have 
been invalid be added to the balance on hand and that the whole 
thereof “be returned to the Treasurer of the United States” by the 
defendants. 


The second count complains of alleged irregularities in examina- 
tions of applicants and the denial of admission to a large percentage 
of those who have applied for admission to the bar. The relief sought 
is that the examination papers be preserved and retained subject to 
the order of the court and such authorization as the Congress may give 
with respect to their destruction. 


The third count asserts the illegal and unconstitutional functioning 
of the Committee because no person of the colored race is made a 
member of the Committee, and thus and thereby it is charged a dis- 
_crimination operates against applicants of the colored race. The reason 
assigned for such alleged irregularity and unconstitutionality is, “that 
there has been a systematic exclusion of colored attorneys from mem- 
bership on the Committee and this is contrary to our theory of Govern- 
ment, etc.” 


In a general prayer at the end of the three counts the plaintiff asks 
judgment conformable to the provisions of so-called “Informers Act” 
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and that the plaintiff have judgment in the penal sums authorized by 
such statute. 

In addition to restraining orders to preserve the status quo, the 
plaintiff asks for the appointment of a master, “to conduct hearings 
and take testimony as to the methods insofar as the examinations are 
concerned in order that it may be definitely determined whether the 
markings are given in good faith, and to take testimony to determine 
as to whether or not there has been a systematic exclusion of members 
of the colored race from membership on the Admissions and Grievance 
Committee of the District Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia, and to take testimony to determine whether there shall 
be a right of appeal to an unsuccessful applicant.” 

It was to this complaint that the defendants interposed the chal- 
lenge hereinbefore mentioned. 

As postulates to a consideration of the case and a proper determi- 
nation thereof certain basic facts and principles should be stated. 

1. As attorneys are officers of the court, the power to admit appli- 
cants to practice law is judicial and not legislative and is vested in the 
‘courts only. It is the duty of the court to exercise and regulate the 
admission of applicants to the bar by sound and just judicial discretion. 
In re Secombe, 19 Howard 9; 6 C. J. Section 16, p. 571. 

It is even denied by some courts that the legislature has power to 
prescribe regulations for the administration of justice in the courts. 
However that may be, the Congress has expressly authorized the dis- 
trict court to promulgate and enforce rules with respect to examina- 
tion, qualification and admission of persons to membership in the Bar 
of the District of Columbia, as follows: 


“The District Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia in general terms shall have full power and author- 
ity from time to time to make such rules as it may deem proper 
respecting the examination, qualification, and admission of 


% #9 


persons to membership in its bar. * * * 


This is a statutory concession to the general rule that the courts may 
make rules of procedure regulating the administration of justice in 
the absence of statutes. Woodbury et al. v. Andrew Jergens, 61 F. (2d) 
736. 

2. It is well recognized that lawyers are officers of the court, but 
a member of the federal bar is not an officer of the United States. 
Bowles v. United States, 50 F. (2d) 848. 

Both the admission and the disbarment of a lawyer is a judicial 
act. Randall v. Brigham, 74 U.S. 523; 7 Wall. 523. 
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The reason why lawyers are officers of the court is that they are 
admitted by order of the court. National Savings Bank District of 
Columbia v. Ward, 100 U. S. 195. 

3. It is a rule pervading all of the taxing laws of the government 
that a tax cannot be imposed without clear and express words for that 
purpose. U. S. v. Isham, 84 U. S. 496, 17 Wall. 496. 

A thing is not considered a tax unless it is plainly within the 
meaning of the words used. Brown v. United States, 298 Fed. 177. 

4. Apart from any statutory law a court of record possesses the 
inherent power to provide the necessary assistance as a means of 
conducting its business with reasonable dispatch and the court itself 
may determine the necessity. 15 C. J. Section 205, p. 871-872. In re 
Utilities Power & Light Corporation, 90 F. (2d) 798, loc. cit. 800. And 
in like manner, the right to compensation may rest upon the inherent 
power of a court of record to appoint. 15 C. J. Section 211, p. 873. 

With the foregoing predicates or postulates in mind a discussion 
of the questions involved would be clarified. 

5. The District Court exercised not only an inherent power but 
a statutory right to promulgate rules with respect to admissions of 
attorneys to practice at its bar. In doing this it had a right to call to its 
assistance the Committee designated as a Committee on Admissions 
and Grievances. It would be idle to exercise a power to admit to the 
bar unless it at the same time exercised power of supervision, and, 
in proper cases, order disbarments. No one can question the right of the 
court thus to proceed and no one can question the right of the Com- 
mittee appointed under the rules so promulgated to perform the func- 
tions it is alleged were performed in this case. Moreover, it was the 
right of the court to compensate the members of the Committee for 
their services. The averments of the complaint show that the Committee 
not only performed an extensive service, but assumed a heavy respon- 
sibility. The court, in the exercise of an authorized as well as an 
inherent power, rightfully accumulated a fund in order that it might 
make effective the rules that it had promulgated. This fund did not 
belong to the United States but belonged to the court and was to be 
administered in a manner outlined by the court. The court did not fail 
_to promulgate a rule with respect to the fees received from applicants. 
It was provided as follows: 

“All fees paid pursuant to this rule shall be applied by said 
committee as it shall decide.” 
The fund thus created was available for the purpose for which it was 
created and was not a tax nor was it intended as a tax. Taxing laws are 
enacted by the Congress. It is true that revenue measures may supple- 
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ment or attach to enactment appertaining to administrative matters. 
As heretofore stated, such taxing measures must be clear and unam- 
biguous. Whether the Congress would have a right to legislate with 
respect to this fund or any residue or unused portion is a matter that 
need not be decided in this case. 


Since the plaintiff invoked jurisdiction under the provisions of 
Section 231, Title 31 U. S. C. A. and the following sections it is clear 
that jurisdiction fails for the reason that the Committee on Admission 
and Grievances, the defendants in this case, did exactly what they were 
authorized to do and what they had a right to do. There can be no 
wrong or fraud in doing a legitimate act in a lawful way. 


The statute invoked involves a claim where fraud has permeated 
the transactions and vitiated a payment to the extent that an informer 
may be rewarded for uncovering the fraud. United States ex. rel. Bren- 
silber et al. v. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. et al. 131 F. (2d) 545. 


6. Wholly apart from the jurisdiction claimed in the first count, 
by invoking said Section 231 U. S. C. A. supra, no effort is made to 
justify jurisdiction of the second count or the third count. These are 
matters that appertain to the examination of applicants and have no 
relation whatever to jurisdiction conferred because of fraudulent claims 
against the government. 


Briefly discussing the second count, with respect to failures of 
applicants to meet the required standards it should be recalled that 
not only does the examination involve learning but also moral char- 
acter. Goldsmith v. United States, 4 F. (2d) 422. One may be very 
learned and yet of such character that the courts could not properly 
grant admission. Examination papers are not part of the records of the 
court but belong exclusively to the Committee. The members of the 
Committee are officers of the court, but not officers of the United 
States. It was the method adopted by the Committee to enable it, in a 
supervisory way, to perform its functions in ascertaining the fitness 
of an applicant to practice law in the court. The court did not rely upon 
the examination papers but upon the report of the Committee with 
its recommendation. There are no reasons why the Committee should 
not, after a lapse of time, destroy the memorandum upon which it 
based its report. If an applicant felt that he had been wronged there 
were and are remedies available to him. See Carver v. Clephane, 137 F. 
(2d) 685. 

As indicated hereinbefore, there is nothing in this count that would 
warrant the court in claiming jurisdiction, but, on the contrary, the 
court has no jurisdiction. The remedy would be an informal complaint 
made to the judges as an appeal to their discretion. 
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7. On the third count it is complained that colored attorneys have 
not been appointed to membership on the Committee. It is the right 
of the judges to exercise a discretion in securing capable members of 
the bar to serve and assist them in supervising the admission of lawyers 
to the bar and to supervise their conduct after such admission. This 
is an administrative matter and does not appertain to the rights of liti- 
gants. It would be as logical to say that a public officer should make 
appointments not alone from those who are qualified to serve, but to 
recognize races and callings and avocations and distribute such offices 
to representatives of such different or diverse groups upon peril of 
conducting the office illegally. 

Again, this is a matter to be presented informally to the judges. 
It is presumed that officers will do their duty and will exercise a sound 
discretion in matters of this kind. Otherwise public officers, or a court 
as in this case, would be robbed of their inherent right to administer 
the affairs of the office in a way deemed proper by them or it. 

The motion to dismiss should be sustained upon both grounds, 
namely (a) the court is without jurisdiction, and (b) a justiciable claim 
or cause is not stated by the plaintiff. It will be so ordered. 





To supplement the above opinion, the following cases are cited 
to su’ >ort the contention that while legislatures may fix minimum 
edi % tional standards for admission to the bar, the courts have the 
inherent power to prescribe additional qualifications under which appli- 
cants shall be admitted to practice law: 

In re Goodell (1875), 39 Wis. 232 

Petition of Splane (1889), 123 Pa. 527, 16 Atl. 481 

In re Day (1899), 181 Ill. 73, 54 N.E. 646, 50 L.R.A. 519 

In re Branch (1904), 70 N. J. L. 537 

Danforth v. Egan (1909), 23 S. D. 43 

Hoopers v. Bradshaw (1911), 231 Pa. 485 

In re Bailey (1926), 30 Ariz. 407, 248 Pac. 29 

Olmsteds Case (1928), 292 Pa. 96 

People ex. rel. Illinois State Bar Assn. et al. v. Peoples Stock Yards 

State Bank (1931), 342 Ill. 462 
_ State v. Cannon (1932), 240 N. W. 441 
Opinion of the Justices to the Senate (1932), 279 Mass. 607, 180 N. E. 

725, 81 A.L.R. 1059 
Rosenthal v. State Bar Examining Committee (1933), 116 Conn. 409, 

165 Atl. 211 
In re Richards (1933), 333 Mo. 907, 63 S. W. (2d) 672 
Ex Parte Steckler (1934), 179 La. 410, 154 So. 41 
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In re Lavine (1935), 2 Cal. (2d) 324, 41 Pac. (2d) 161 
Rhode Island Bar Assn. et al. v: Automobile Service Assn. (1935), 179 
Atl. 139 
State ex rel. Wright v. Barlow (1936), 268 N.W. 95 
Other citations are in a note on page 737 of 45 Harvard Law Review 
for February 1932. 


Improving Legal Aid Clinic Technique 
By Joun S. Brapway 
Director of Legal Aid Clinic at Duke University 


Professor Bradway, an authority on legal aid clinics, seeks assist- 
ance in improving technique. The Conference sent his article to several 
men who have shown interest in practical training for law students or 
who have had years of experience in problems of legal education or 
bar admission. Their replies follow the questions Professor Bradway 
asks at the conclusion of his article. Undoubtedly he will welcome 
comments from other readers of The Bar Examiner. 


Many articles are written to afford the author an opportunity to 
tell others. The present one seeks the contrary—to solicit information. 
We request the advice of members of boards of bar examiners in mak- 
ing legal aid clinics more useful to the boards, to the profession, and 
to the general public. A brief preamble is needed to explain the 
specific questions. 

The legal aid clinic movement is a law school response to a series of 
needs made obvious by changing social, economic, and professional 
conditions. Among these modifying conditions, one may note as ex- 
amples: the decline in effectiveness of the legal apprenticeship system, 
both voluntary and compulsory, which, for many law students, creates 
an educational gap difficult, if not impossible, to be bridged; the 
aggressive action of the legal profession to put down unauthorized 
practice of the law, which has resulted in legislative recognition of the 
right of the lawyer to exclusive possession of a wider field of activity, 
and which at the same time has placed upon the profession an increased 
duty to see that the quality of justice throughout this wider area shall 
be maintained at a high level; the increasing public criticism upon the 
profession, perhaps in anticipation of an effort to socialize the law, 
which calls for a better public relations program. Proponents of the 
legal aid clinic argue that it is the best device to date: to bridge the 
educational gap; to provide for the necessary extension of standard 
quality legal service in whatever amounts to practicing law; and to deal 
with basic problems of public relations. The presence in the profession 
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of a group of young men who at the start of their careers in serving 
the public do not know how to do the professional acts which their 
clients expect of them is certainly reason for some action. 

The term legal aid clinic is, in part, borrowed from the field of 
medical education. A legal aid clinic course is obviously unorthodox. 
It teaches professional method, rather than either substantive or pro- 
cedural law. Its material is not a completed case published in a case- 
book after the battle is over, but a current problem arising when the 
flesh and blood client walks in at the door of the clinic office and 
carried forward to some reasonable professional conclusion. Few of 
us would care to entrust our medical difficulties to a physician who 
had never had an interneship, and who, until we came to his office, 
had secured his training exclusively from a book. Perhaps laymen 
feel similarly about young lawyers. One justification for such work 
lies in the field of public relations. 


Another argument in support is that no young lawyer, for his own 
sake, should be permitted to deal with a real client and case unless and 
until he has demonstrated a certain minimum fitness. Our immediate 
problem is to define or describe what we mean by the term “minimum 
fitness.” It certainly is something more than is developed under a 
voluntary apprenticeship system in law offices because so many stu- 
dents do not find it possible to secure this sort of training. It should 
be something more than is obtainable under a compulsory apprentice- 
ship system, even though space is not available here to do justice to the 
reasons why clinic work is better than a compulsory period of training 
in an active law office. 


Heretofore, those of us who teach legal aid clinic courses have 
sought aid in this process of definition and description from our own 
inner consciousness, from our students, who may be in somewhat of 
a quandary about what the guinea pig should tell the scientist who is 
experimenting on him and from recent graduates who have had a 
chance to try out in practice some of the ideas we have given them. 
The time has come to tap additional sources of information so that the 
legal aid clinic movement may take the next step toward maturity. 
Obviously, bar examiners are in a strategic position to give us aid and 
comfort in our quest if we can find a way of presenting to them our 
problems. 

The present article sets forth briefly what we are doing and then 
asks questions: (a) Are we doing enough both in breadth and depth 
before we recommend a man be admitted to the bar? and (b) What is 
the best way to utilize the unique information about the student which 
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A. Wuat WE Are DoInc 


There are two method problems in the operation of a legal aid 
clinic involved here—one covering breadth and the other depth. The 
first is—How much breadth? We are satisfied that a lawyer, before he 
is admitted to practice, should know how to find the law and how to 
prepare a memorandum including what he has found. However, these 
two are by no means all the essential basic accomplishments. Some of 
the others which we teach are as follows: 


1. The student should know his way around a law office and this 
involves a transition from the atmosphere of the classroom. 


2. He should be able to use a law library to obtain information; 
but he should also be at home in the Courthouse, City Hall, and other 
public buildings used constantly by lawyers as sources of facts. 


3. His casebook courses have shown him a number of completed 
cases divided into pedagogically convenient segments and bearing dis- 
tinctive labels such as: contracts, torts, real property. In other words, 
he has learned to look backwards at segments of the law. The cases 
his clients bring him are not completed and the responsibility rests 
on him to determine the fields of law in which they lie. He should know 
how to look forward at the law as a seamless web. This calls for him 
to deal with real cases and real clients in his training period and another 
sort of transition in point of view. 


4. Even a novice lawyer should know how to take hold of a case 
at law in a professional manner and how to close out the simpler ones. 
Before one gains facility in these functions, he must have experience 
in fact gathering, marshaling law and facts, planning and carrying 
out a campaign to a conclusion which is professionally justifiable. This 
is the essence of legal method. 


5. The lawyer who knows only how to cope with legal problems 
may be a good research man or law clerk. If he can add to this the 
fascinating power to deal with people in a professional manner, he has 
a good start for law practice. The physician who treats a disease but 
ignores the patient who has the disease may be more successful as a 
specialist than a general practitioner. 


The question of how much depth should be prerequisite to law 
practice in any one of these categories is a matter of experiment. We 
have tentatively adopted a label and have said that a law student should 
be qualified as a “general practitioner,” but not as a specialist or expert 
before we should recommend him as prepared to receive a license to 
practice law. We need advice in establishing the criteria characteristic 
of a “general practitioner.” 
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B. Usinec Tro THE Best ADVANTAGE THE MATERIAL WE GATHER 

Obviously, in working with law students in a legal aid clinic course 
with novel material and methods, we obtain personal impressions of 
their effectiveness as lawyers which are different from those repre- 
sented by the grades earned in casebook courses. It is true that as 
between personal impression and rating according to a detached objec- 
tive measuring stick, the latter has advantages. We have found no 
measuring stick nor does it appear to us that the elements yet exist 
out of which a suitable one could be constructed. We also note that in 
their professional careers lawyers are constantly subject to lay decisions 
made on the exclusive basis of unregulated personal impressions and 
perhaps without the bases or checks and balances which we possess. 
So the device described below may not be too impracticable. Yet we 
desire advice so that we may improve it. 

To help us to specific points in making student evaluations, we 
use the following guide: 

At the conclusion of each legal aid clinic case, the student who has 
worked on it is graded on such characteristics as: 

Adaptability 

Dependability 

Attention to detail 

Ability to organize material 

At the end of each month the student is graded on such character- 
istics as: 

Ability to work with people 

Ability to deal with people 

Ability to benefit by criticism 

At the end of each semester, the student is graded on such charac- 
teristics as: 

Ability to plan and carry to a professionally adequate conclusion 
a legal campaign 

Extent and quality of his ability to judge an infinite variety of 
matters and make decisions on a professional basis 

Sensitiveness to ethical considerations 

Ability to meet the unexpected with composure and intelligence 

Creative ability 

Perhaps there are other factors we should have in mind such as: 
courage, patriotism, shrewdness. Perhaps some of those to which we 
attach importance do not deserve the emphasis we place upon them. 


CoNCLUSION 
What we need to know now is the reaction of members of boards 
of bar examiners to the problems: 
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1. Is our training broad enough to satisfy the public relations 
needs of the profession and the reasonably justifiable expectations of 
clients who entrust their legal problems to the care of young lawyers? 

2. If we are right in assuming that a man should demonstrate 
effectiveness as a general practitioner of the law, what specific criteria 
are there by which we may determine when he has reached the desired 
stage of professional maturity which will justify us in recommending 
him for admission to the bar? 

3. We gather much interesting material about the law student. 
How may it be made useful to the boards of bar examiners? 

An expression of opinion by bar examiners would be most helpful 
and will certainly be appreciated. 


The Replies 


JouHn T. DeGrarr, Secretary, New York State Board of Law 
Examiners: Professor Bradway’s efforts to improve and expand Legal 
Aid Clinics should be supported and encouraged by every member of 
the bar. It is universally recognized that both law school education 
and practical experience are essential in the training of competent 
lawyers. 

The traditional apprenticeship, or clerkship, while useful and valu- 
able in many communities, has often proved impracticable and subject 
to abuse when made a mandatory requirement for admission to the bar. 
New York State, for example, for approximately thirty years, pre- 
scribed a mandatory clerkship of one continuous year for all applicants 
for admission to the bar except those who were graduates of a college 
or university. In addition, from 1929 to 1934 graduates of a college 
or university were required to serve a clerkship of six months. All 
mandatory clerkship requirements were repealed, however, in 1939, 
and, for the past ten years, no applicant for admission to the bar has 
been required to serve any clerkship whatever. 

Legal Aid Clinics are the best available substitute for a mandatory 
clerkship and, when properly organized, can give the law student a 
practical experience which is equal, and in some cases superior, to that 
afforded by the conventional clerkship. The development of Legal Aid 
Clinics is, in one important respect, an improvement upon the clerkship 
system, in that it tends to meet the social obligations of the bar at the 
same time that it accords the law student an opportunity to apply, in a 
practical way, the legal information he has absorbed in law school. 

My lack of full information as to the details of the administration 
of Professor Bradway’s clinic at Duke University makes it difficult for 
me to do more than outline general and necessarily tentative answers 
to the three questions he has put to bar examiners. 
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1. It seems to me that the public relations needs of the profession 
require participation by bar associations, as well as law schools. The 
obligation of the profession to the public rests jointly upon the members 
of the bar and the law schools. Although some bar associations have 
done effective work in this field, the bar, as a whole, has been slow 
to assume its social responsibility, perhaps because some of the more 
conservative members of the profession view the Legal Aid Clinic with 
mistrust, as a potential, if not present, competitor. 


Law schools are probably in the most effective position to lead 
the way, but, to obtain the wholehearted support of the bar, which 
is essential if the program is to be fully developed, it would seem 
preferable that Legal Aid Clinics be administered as a co-operative 
effort, with the full support of bar associations, as well as law schools. 


2. The specific criteria outlined by Professor Bradway seem com- 
prehensive and complete, and the training he has outlined seems 
sufficiently broad. The appraisal of the students and the scope of the 
work must, in the final analysis, be determined by the law school 
professor who supervises the work. Service in a Legal Aid Clinic 
might well be made an optional and, in time, a required course in every 
law school. Standards of professional maturity would then be estab- 
lished by the professor in charge of the Legal Aid Clinic by the adop- 
tion of standards similar to those imposed by the professor who teaches 
real property or contracts. The issuance of a law school degree would 
then signify the law school’s appraisal of the student’s ability in the 
field of practical experience, as well as in academic subjects. 


3. The principal function of bar examiners in this program is, 
as Professor Bradway suggests, to give “aid and comfort.” 


In the February, 1948, issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal, Professor Bradway suggests: “Boards of Law Examiners may 
well look to the Legal Aid Clinic records of applicants for admission 
to the profession to provide desirable information.” I cannot subscribe 
to this suggestion if it is intended that the information be made avail- 
able before the results of the examination are announced. Bar exam- 
inations can be objective and impersonal only if the applicants are 
anonymous. A reference to law school grades, Legal Aid Clinic records, 
or other outside information, however significant, would inevitably lead 
‘to abuses and a decline in the integrity of the examination. 


Such data would, however, be useful for internal testing purposes 
after the results of the examination are made public. A properly de- 
signed bar examination tests more than mere memory or legal informa- 
tion; it tests, primarily, the applicant’s ability to use legal information. 
The bar examination questions of today tend to be comprehensive, 
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with emphasis on reasoning. They present a statement of facts similar 
to those which may arise in a law office or a Legal Aid Clinic, and a 
single question may frequently involve the application of principles 
that are ordinarily taught under four or five separate courses. 


Experience in a Legal Aid Clinic, consequently, should be of 
great value in assisting a law student to pass the bar examination. 


The results of a bar examination should correlate rather closely 
with the law school averages of the applicants. If the correlation is 
poor, the presumption necessarily arises that the bar examination is 
inadequate or defective. It would be interesting and helpful to ascer- 
tain, also, how well the examination correlates with the appraisals made 
by a professor in charge of a Legal Aid Clinic. 


WarrEN F.. Cressy, member of Connecticut Bar Examining Com- 
mittee: In reply to your letter relative to Professor Bradway’s article, 
I have only the comment to make which I have made frequently before. 
I think bar examiners generally are very much dissatisfied with legal 
education in most law schools, from a practical standpoint. They feel 
that students come out ill equipped to meet the ordinary problems of 
practice. One professor expressed to me the view that his law school 
was not a vocational school. To most of us who are in the actual 
practice of the profession, law seems to be a vocation of the highest 
character. 


One of the difficulties I believe is due to the fact that very few 
law school teachers or professors have had any experience in the prac- 
tice of law, and are therefore not equipped to give students instruction 
which they would need in the field. Someone has said that a professor 
is a man who teaches students how to meet the practical experiences 
of life which he became a professor in order to avoid. How true this 
may be of law school instructors I cannot determine. Certainly our 
own experience in employing law school graduates indicates a lack 
somewhere. 


It would seem to me that those who are teaching court practice 
especially should have had some experience in the trial courts. 


Many law schools are situated in towns which are county seats 
for courts of various types. These courts ought to form a clinic com- 
parable to those used in the medical profession for the enlightenment 
of medical students. Inquiries I have made of students coming from 
law schools indicate that no effort has been made to interest them in 
the actual work of trial courts in their own localities. I realize that the 
best place for the development of technique in practice is in a law 
office, but I think the student who seeks employment should not be 
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without a practical knowledge of the more ordinary matters which 
arise commonly in practice. 

After the above portion of the letter was completed, I had an 
opportunity to show it to a recent graduate of one of our oldest and 
best law schools in the East. After reading it he informed me that 
it exactly expressed his view of the situation. 


Bernarp C. Gavit, Dean of the Indiana University School of Law 
and former bar examiner: It must be true that members of a law 
school faculty who have supervised and observed a law student in 
action in the operation of a legal aid clinic have acquired information 
which aids them in predicting how these students will get along in the 
active practice of the law. (They still enjoy, however, all of the risks 
inherent in the role of prophet.) 

Genuine success in the practice, particularly from the public point 
of view, depends upon a number of factors apart from scholastic suc- 
cess. My conviction is, however, that an experienced person who has 
acquired more than a superficial acquaintance with a law student can 
come to a pretty sound conclusion as to his fitness for varying types of 
lawyer positions and that, therefore, legal aid clinic experience, while 
it may be helpful, is not an essential insofar as it furnishes an addi- 
tional means of the evaluation of lawyer material. Indeed, I am pretty 
much at odds with any “guidance” program for persons as mature 
as the law school graduate. Frequently he is determined to do the 
“wrong” thing but he should be accorded that privilege. In this field 
the only sound formula for one called upon to give advice is to ascertain 
as best he can what the advisee wishes to do and advise him to do it. 

To my mind, the most important contribution a legal aid clinic 
makes to a law student’s education results from an exposure to some 
of the more important social problems and what a professional standard 
of conduct requires from a member of the bar. But I am reasonably 
sure that the limited amount of practical experience is not worth the 
time involved and I doubt very much if we are justified in making any 
type of clinical experience a condition precedent to admission to the 
bar. 

A substantial number of law school graduates enter the practice 
(whether in government service, corporation employment or the active 
' practice) in association with older lawyers and they learn under super- 
vision what needs to be learned on this score. The limited number 
of law school graduates who enter the active practice on their own 
have much to learn, but most of it is quite elementary in its nature. 

Upon receipt of your inquiry I wrote to several young lawyers in 
the State of Indiana who had recently embarked upon the practice of 
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law on their own and asked them to give me their reactions to the 
questions asked. Those replying were uniform in agreeing that they 
had suffered no serious handicaps because they had not been exposed 
to any clinical or other “practical” training. They thought little if 
anything could have been taught them in the field of handling clients. 
They agreed that training in other “practical” aspects of the practice 
was not justified at the expense of a broad and deep training in “the 
law” itself. They all agreed that in the field of actual litigation and 
as to some other problems good judgment required that they consult 
with or employ an experienced lawyer. 


Having struggled with the problem for some years now I have 
come to two conclusions: (1) In resolving the competition for time in 
the law school curriculum little, if any, concession should be made 
in favor of clinical training as such. I define the latter not to include 
the development of the skills involved in the handling and solution 
of legal problems prior to litigation. (2) In protecting the public against 
the ineptitude and inexperience of a beginning lawyer it is unnecessary 
to require a clinical apprenticeship. A rule which requires him to 
use the services of an experienced lawyer in proposed and actual litiga- 
tion during the first year of his practice (or some other reasonable 
period) appears to be the best solution of that problem. 


Witu1aM Harotp Hitcucock, Chairman, Massachusetts Board of 
Bar Examiners: I have read Professor Bradway’s article with much 
interest. It covers a field of great importance and value but one so far 
removed from any now probed by our Massachusetts Board of Bai 
Examiners that I find it difficult to make useful comments. Certainly 
the training proposed through Legal Aid Clinics is sufficiently broad 
to go a long distance toward filling the near vacuum which now exists. 
When and if widely adopted, this program should produce many more 
real lawyers than are produced by our present methods. My difficulty 
relates to the problem as to what our Board could do to bring about 
the adoption and use of this program in this Commonwealth. We have 
five law schools in the state and a substantial number of applicants from 
schools outside the state. We now have over a thousand applicants for 
admission each year and the number is likely to increase. Can we in- 
duce these schools to set up programs of this character which will be 
adequate? If they do so, how shall our Board test the training received 
from these programs in the case of each individual applicant? It is so 
much a matter of personality that we could hardly make this test by 
a written examination. It is our practice to sift the whole group of 
applicants at every examination by a written law examination and to 
call before us for an oral examination each applicant who receives a 
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set mark upon the written. Those who do not receive that mark are 
rejected in any event. If in the case of each applicant called for an 
oral we could have in addition to a law school certificate indicating the 
law courses pursued a report from the school or other clinical director 
which indicated the clinical work performed and an estimate of the 
results attained, it would prove of great assistance to us particularly in 
border-line cases. Such a procedure might cause substantial additional 
delay in announcing the results of any examination but that may not 
be a serious matter. An alternative in the event that effective clinical 
courses are not available to many applicants would be to adopt some 
form of conditional admission to the bar for the purpose of furnishing 
a testing period before final admission is recommended. The practical 
difficulties in applyng such a procedure effectively and fairly to the 
large group with which we must deal causes much hesitation. The 
whole matter covered by the professor’s article should be approached 
with intelligent and sympathetic caution and be given full consid- 
eration. 


JoHN KirKLAND Ciark, President of New York State Board of Law 
Examiners in 1921-1947: At the conclusion of his article on “Improving 
Legal Aid Clinic Technique,” Mr. Bradway asked for the reaction of 
the members of Boards of Law Examiners and to the problems em- 
bodied in three questions. I am no longer a member of such a Board, 
but, after twenty-six years service on the New York State Board of 
Law Examiners, during which period over 45,000 students applied for 
admission to the New York bar and with the added experience of doing 
some Law School lecturing both prior to and since my service on the 
Board, I have some fairly well defined ideas on the subject. 


The New York State rules for admission to the bar used to require 
the service of a clerkship in a law office before the candidate could be 
certified as qualified to practice law. During the depression period in 
the early ’30’s when lawyers found it difficult to afford the luxury of 
law clerks, many young law school graduates found it impossible to 
qualify and the court, recognizing the hardship resulting, repealed the 
rule. 


In my opinion, this was an unfortunate action, so far as the young 
applicants and their later clientele were concerned. I doubt if more 
than one man in 100 and probably in 1,000 who applies for admission 
to the bar without any training other than law school teaching has any 
right to be admitted to the bar. 








Admission to the bar means that the court certifies to the commu- 
nity that the person holding the license is qualified to represent it. Yet, 
the court knows when it swears in the new members that probably not 
over 10% or 20% of them are qualified to represent adequately clients 
who engage them to handle anything but the very simplest routine 
legal matters. 


One primary qualification for a lawyer is the ability to conduct. 
effectively, an interview—either with a client, a witness, or an oppo- 
nent. Such ability is rarely inherent, but is the result of training and 
cultivation through practice. 


The work of the Legal Aid Society affords wide opportunity for the 
cultivation of this, among other skills required in the practice of the 
law. The Legal Aid Society in New York for years has welcomed the 
assistance, on a part-time basis, of law students and, of course, the 
Harvard Law School, the Yale Law School and others have either oper- 
ated or furnished manpower and financial support for legal aid organi- 
zations. I believe that the work which my son did in the New Haven 
Legal Aid Society, while he was studying law, was of great aid to him 
in developing these techniques. 


Unfortunately, there are not enough vacancies available to cover 
the great mass of applicants who are now coming to the bar, and it is 
highly desirable that some sort of clerkship, to take the place of the 
old requirement and the medical profession’s interneship, should be 
required before a young lawyer should be allowed to represent a client. 


In my opinion, there have not yet been developed any adequate 
criteria by which it can be determined when a candidate has “reached 
the desired age of professional maturity” which will justify his admis- 
sion to the bar. The experiments which a Massachusetts Board have 
made of oral examinations supplemental to the written examination 
affords some slight assistance in assaying the qualities not measured 
by written examinations. The work which a law school man does in 
serving his clerkship in the office of the average lawyer—not one of the 
large specialized offices—gives the employing lawyer probably the 
best opportunity of assaying the qualities possessed by the clerk, but it 
is doubtful if many of the average members of the bar possess the qual- 
ities requisite to an accurate appraisal of the qualifications possessed 
by the candidate as exhibited by his work as a law clerk. If we could 
get such an appraisal fairly made, it would be of great benefit to the 
individual and to the profession and to the community. 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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A Directory of Bar Examiners 


ALABAMA 
Alabama Board of Bar Examiners 


Marion Rushton, Chairman 
Montgomery, Alabama 

Harry W. Gamble, Secretary 
Selma, Alabama 

Dean William M. Hepburn 
University of Alabama Law School 
University, Alabama 


ARIZONA 


Committee on Examinations and 
Admissions of the State Bar 


Gerald Jones, Chairman 
Valley National Building 
Tucson, Arizona 

Walter Roche, Secretary 
First National Bank Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Arthur Henderson 
Valley National Building 
Tucson, Arizona 

Francis J. Ryley 
Title and Trust Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Ozell M. Trask 
Title and Trust Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 


ARKANSAS 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Blake Downie, Chairman 
Pyramid Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

Robert L. Rogers II, Secretary 
703 Rector Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

J. Brizzolara 


508 Merchants National Bank Bldg. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 
kx. M. Anderson 

Magnolia, Arkansas 
W. W. McCrary 

Lonoke, Arkansas 
Karl Greenhaw 

10% East Center 

Fayetteville, Arkansas 
J. L. Shaver 

Wynne, Arkansas 
James E. Lightle, Jr. 

Searcy, Arkansas 


CALIFORNIA 


The Committee of Bar Examiners 
of the State Bar of California 


James Farraher, Chairman 
Mills Tower, 20th Floor 
San Francisco 4, California 

toss C. Fisher 
215 W. 6th Street 
Los Angeles 14, California 
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California—Continued 


EK ugene Glenn 

520 Bank of America Bldg. 

San Diego 1, California 
Edwin A. Heafey 

1102 Latham Square Bldg. 

Oakland 12, California 
Eugene M. Prince 

Standard Oil Bldg. | : 

San Francisco 4, California 
Graham L. Sterling, Jr. 

433 S. Spring St., Room 900 

Los Angeles 13, California 
Edwin W. Taylor 

716 Grand Ave. 

South Pasadena, California 
Gose -0e O. Farley, Sec a 

00 Central Tow 

inn Francisco 3, c alifornia 
Prof. James E. 

Stanford Law School 

Stanford, California 


COLORADO 
Colorado Board of Bar Examiners 
“The Law Committee” 


Fred Farrar, Chairman 
501 Security Building 
Denver, Colorado 

Floyd F. Miles, Secretary 
214 State Capitol 
Denver 2, Colorado 

Eugene H. Mast 

aso Building 
Grand Junction, 

J. Arthur Phelps 
District Court House 
Pueblo, Colorado 

W. W. Platt 
P.O. Box 277 
Alamosa, Colorado 

Stanley T. Wallbank 
514 Equitable Building 
Denver, Colorado 

Dudley I. Hutchinson 
Willard Building 
Boulder, Colorado 

Jean S. Breitenstein 
Symes Building 
Denver, Colorado 

Douglas McHendrie 
730 Equitable Building 
Denver, Colorado 

David Rosner 
Symes Building 
Denver, Colorado 


CONNECTICUT 


Bar Examining Committee, State 
of Connecticut 


William B. Boardman, Chairman 
Bridgeport-City Trust Co. Bldg. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

William W. Gager, Secretary 
57 North Main Street 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


Colorado 


Brenner, Research Sec. 








Connecticut—Continued 

James E. Wheeler, Treasurer 

42 Church Street 

New Haven, Connecticut 
Robert P. Anderson 

ewart Building 

New London, Connecticut 
Warren F. Cressy 

300 Main Street 

Stamford, Connecticut 
Ernest W. McCormick 

750 Main Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 
John M. Comley 

One Atlantic Street 

Stamford, Connecticut 
Donald C. Fisk 

Henry Building 

Rockville, Connecticut 
Ralph H. Clark 

Derby, Connecticut 
Samuel A. Persky 

Trust Company Building 

New Haven, Connecticut 
Hon. Edward J. Daly 

County Court House 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Charles H. House 

750 Main Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Charles P. Roraback 

24 Mason Street 

Torrington, Connecticut 
Charles B. Ellis 

363 Main Street 

Middletown, Connecticut 
Irwin I. Krug 

Willimantic, Connecticut 


DELAWARE 


Board of Bar Examiners of the 
State of Delaware 


Clarence A. Southerland, Chairman 
Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Hugh M. Morris 
Dupont Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 

William Prickett 
Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 

George M. Fisher 

over, Delaware 

John J. Morris, Jr. 

Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 

I. D. Short, 

Georgetown, Delaware 

Caleb S. Layton 
Dupont Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Secretary (not a member): 

Thomas Cooch 
212 Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Committee of Admissions and 

Grievances U. S. District Court 

for the District of Columbia 
Walter C. Clephane, Chairman 
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Investme at 
Washington, D. 
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District of Columbia—Continued 
IXdward Stafford 
1001 15th St. 
Washington, 
Vernon E. West 
Corporation Counsel 
District Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Kdmund L. Jones 
Colorado Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Austin F. Canfield 
Woodward Building 
Washington, D. C. 
John Lewis Smith 
725 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Francis W. Hill, Jr. 
Tower Building 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Walter M. Bastian 
National Press myteing 
Washington, D. C. 
John J. Wilson 
815 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. ae 
reorge W. Dalzell, Secretary 
Treasurer 
Municipal Court Building 
Civil Div., 4th St. E to F, 
Washington, D. C. 
Gilbert L. Hall 
Secretary sub-committee on griev- 
ances 
Municipal Court Building 
Civil Div., 4th St. E to F, N.W. 
Ww ashington, D.C 


FLORIDA 


State Board of Law Examiners 
of the State of Florida 


H. P. Osborne, Chairman 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Alfred A. Green 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
R. H. Ferrell 
Miami, Florida 
W. Turner Davis 
Madison, Florida 
William Fisher 
Pensacola, Florida 
John M. Allison 
Tampa, Florida 
John T. Wigginton 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Selden F. Waldo 
Gainesville, Florida 
Parker Holt 
Fort Myers, Florida 
Guyte P. McCord, Secretary 
Supreme Court 
Tallahassee, Florida 


GEORGIA 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


John M. Slaton, Chairman 
22 Marietta Street Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Graham Wright, Secretary 
Barron Building 
Rome, Georgia 

Klijah W. Maynard 
Persons Building 
Macon, Georgia 


N.W. 
D. C. 


and 


N.W. 


IDAHO 


Board of Commissioners of the 
Idaho State Bar 


ht. D. Merrill, President 
Pocatello, Idaho 
E. E. Hunt, Vice President 
Sandpoint, Idaho 
Claude V. Marcus 
Eastman Building 
Boise, Idaho 
(The above constitute the bar exam- 
iners in Idaho and are assisted by an 
Examination Committee consisting of: 
Marcus J. Ware, Chairman 
Lewiston, Idaho 
Frank F. Kibler 
Nampa, Idaho 
Milton Zener 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Sam S. Griffin, Secretray 
Bar Commission 
309 Idaho Building 
Boise, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Cairo A. Trimble, President 
Princeton, Illinois 

Mark O. Roberts, Secretary-Treasurer 
426 South Fifth Street 
Springfield, Illinois 

John K. Feirich 
Carbondale, Illinois 

Len Young Smith 
30 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

Elbridge Bancroft Pierce 
111 West Monroe Street 

Chicago, Illinois 


INDIANA 


State Board of Law Examiners for 
the State of Indiana 


Richard P. Tinkham, President 
708 Calumet Building 
Hammond, Indiana 

John H. Edris, Vice-President 
Bluffton, Indiana 

Thomas M. Scanlon, Secretary 
314 State House 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

John M. McFaddin 
Rockville, Indiana 

Charles C. Fox 
Jeffersonville, Indiana 


IOWA 
Board of Law Examiners 


Robert L. Larson, Chairman 
Attorney General 
State House 
Des Moines, lowa 

Helen Galvin, Secretary 
Supreme Court 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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lowa—Continued 
Harold G. Cartwright 
Marshalltown, Iowa 
Wilson W. Cornwall 
Spencer, Iowa 
R. E. Hatter 
Marengo, Iowa 
Kk. P. Donohue 
New Hampton, Iowa 
R. Hart 
Denison, 


Wm. 
lowa 


KANSAS 


State Board of Law Examiners 
State of Kansas 


W. F. Lilleston, Chairman 
First National Bank Building 
Wichita, Kansas 

F. N. Cossman, Secretary 
110 West 8th Avenue 
Ashland, Kansas 

Raymond F. Rice 
Kansas Electric Power Building 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Dallas W. Knapp 
Terminal Building 
Coffeyville, Kansas 

J. B. McKay 
Masonic Building 
El Dorado, Kansas 


KENTUCKY 
Kentucky Board of Bar Examiners 


John E. Richardson, Chairman 
Glasgow, Kentucky 
Colvin P. Rouse, Secretary 
Versailles, Kentucky 
Lawrence S. Grauman 
425 W. Liberty Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 


LOUISIANA 


Committee on Admissions to the Bar 
of the Supreme Court of Louisiana 


Henry P. Dart, Jr., Chairman 

1008 Canal Building 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
Fred G. Hudson, Jr., Secretary 

1000 Ouachita Bank Building 

Monroe, Louisiana 
Cullen R. Liskow 

Weber Building 

Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Harry McCall 

724 Whitney Building 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
James J. Davidson, Jr. 

201 W. Main Street 

Lafayette, Louisiana 
Arthur A. Moreno 

625 Hibernia Bank Building 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
Kugene D. Saunders 

902 Whitney Building 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
Leon O’Quin 

First National Bank Building 

Shreveport, Louisiana 








Louisiana—Continued 


James R. Fuller 
1116 Louisiana Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Stephen -. Mascaro, Asst. Secretary 
407 New Orleans Court Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


MAINE 
The Maine Bar Examiners 
James E. Mitchell, Chairman 


Bangor, Maine 
Edward W. Atwood, Secretary-Treas. 
Portland, Maine 
Charles P. Nelson 
Augusta, Maine 
Theodore Gonya 
Rumford, Maine 
Scott Brown 


Houlton, Maine 


MARYLAND 


Maryland State Board of Law 
Examiners 


Parsons Newman, Chairman 
Frederick, Maryland 
Wilson K. Barnes, Secretary 
Maryland Trust Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 
William H. Price 
Snow Hill, Maryland 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts— 
Board of Bar Examiners 


William Harold Hitchcock, 
73 Tremont Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Walter Powers, Secretary 

Federal Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Mayo A. Shattuck 
15 State Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Philip A. Hendrick 
111 Devonshire Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Horace E. Allen 
1387 Main Street 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Chairman 


MICHIGAN 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Dean W. Kelley 
Mutual Building 
Lansing, Michigan 

Thomas H. Adams 
Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 

Roscoe O. Bonisteel 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

G. Douglas Clapperton 
State Capitol 
Lansing, Michigan 

Stanley E. Beattie 
Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Michigan—Continued 


*Jay Mertz, Assistant Secretary 
Clerk of Supreme Court 


Lansing, Michigan 
*Address all communications to Mr. 
Mertz. 
MINNESOTA 
State Board of Law Examiners— 
Minnesota 


William H. Freeman, President 
1167 Northwestern Bank Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Philip Neville, Secretary 
1460 Northwestern Bank Building 
ae ees Minnesota 
Patrick J. Ry 
W-2681 Pirst Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Chester G. Rosengren 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota 
Burton R. Sawyer 
Northfield, Minnesota 
Raymond C. Engan 
Luverne, Minnesota 
James E. Montague 
1000 Alworth Building 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Veteran World War II Advisory 
Members 


John S. Pillsbury, Jr. 
1260 Northwestern Bank Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
Richard E. Kyle 
W-2162 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


MISSISSIPPI 
The Board of Bar Admissions 


John Holloman, Chairman 
Columbus, Mississippi 

George F. Woodliff, Vice-Chairman 
808-10 Deposit Guaranty Bank Bldg. 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Sam V. Pack, Secretary 
First National Bank Building 
Laurel, Mississippi 


MISSOURI 
State Board of Law Examiners 


J. F. Allebach, President 
Albany, Missouri 
Thomas F. McDonald, Secretary 
780-812 Olive Street 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
Henry I. Eager 
Commerce Building 
Kansas City, Missouri 
John H. Hendren 
105 W. High Street 


Jefferson City, Missouri 
Robert E. Seiler 
National Bank Building 


Joplin, Missouri 


MONTANA 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Judge George Y. Patten, Chairman 
Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
Bozeman, Montana 

H. L. DeKalb 
Lewistown, Montana 

Ralph J. Anderson 
Helena, Montana 

R. G. Wiggenhorn 
Billings, Montana 

William Meyer 
Butte, Montana 


NEBRASKA 
Nebraska State Bar Commission 


yeorge H. Turner, Secretary 
Clerk of the Supreme Court, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Charles H. Kelsey 
Norfolk, Nebraska 
Harry L. Norval 
Seward, Nebraska 
yeorge A. Healey 
Sharp Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
0. E. Shelburn 
Alma, Nebraska 
Bern R. Coulter 
Bridgeport, Nebraska 
Charles F. Bongardt 
Union Pacific Law Department 
Omaha, Nebraska 


NEVADA 


State Board of Bar Examiners 
State Bar of Nevada 


Douglas A. Busey, Chairman 
Professional Building 
Reno, Nevada 

Bert Goldwater, Secretary 
206 North Virginia Street 
Reno, Nevada 

V. Gray Gubler 
319 Fremont Street 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

William C. Sanford 
Biltz Building 
Reno, Nevada 

Leslie B. Gray 
First National Bank Building 
Reno, Nevada 

Clarence E. Horton 
Ely National Bank Building 
Ely, Nevada 

G. Wm. Coulthard 
El Portal Building 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


Robert P. Booth, Chairman 

45 Market Street 

Manchester, New Hampshire 
John W. Perkins 

164 Water Street 

Exeter, New Hampshire 
Arthur H. Nighswander 

507 Main Street 

Laconia, New Hampshire 
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NEW JERSEY 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


Lawrence N. Park, Chairman 

300 Broadway 

Camden, New Jersey 
John Lloyd, Jr. 

1421 Atlantic Avenue 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Harry Nadell 

45 Church Street 

Paterson, New Jersey 
James L. McKenna 

17 Academy Street 

Newark, New Jersey 
John Solan 

822 Trenton Trust Building 

Trenton 8, New Jersey 
Rue Brearley, Secretary 

State House Annex 

Trenton, New Jersey 


NEW MEXICO 


State of New Mexico—Board 
of Bar Examiners 


Bryan G. Johnson, Chairman 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 
L. C. White 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Hiram M. Dow 

Roswell, New Mexico 
Frank Andrews 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 
W. C. Whatley 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 
Lowell C. Green, Secretary 

Clerk of Supreme Court 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 


NEW YORK 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Philip J. Wickser, President 
6 Buffalo Insurance Building 
Buffalo 3, New York 
John T. DeGraff, Secretary 
11 North Pearl Street 
Albany, New York 
John A. Blake 
60 E. 42d Street 
New York City, New York 
Marie A. McDonald, Clerk 
11 North Pearl Street 
Albany, New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The Board of Law Examiners 


L. R. Varser, Chairman 
Lumberton, North Carolina 
Edward L. Cannon, Secretary 
Department of Justice Building 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Irving E. Carlyle 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. Bldg. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
George B. Greene 
Kinston, North Carolina 
Kingsland Van Winkle 
Jackson Building 
Asheville, North Carolina 








North Carolina—Continued 
Hartsell, Jr. 
( ‘oneord, North Carolina 
Bennett Tl. Perry 
Henderson, North Carolina 
Charles A. Jonas 
Lincolnton, North Carolina 


NORTH DAKOTA 


State of North Dakota— 
State Bar Board 
Charles L. Foster, Chairman 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
Newton, Secretary-Treasurer 

Bismarck, North Dakota 
Herbert G. Nilles 

Fargo, North Dakota 

(One vacancy to be filled shortly.) 


J. #1. 


OHIO 
Bar Examining Committee 


John L. Zimmerman, Chairman 
New Zimmerman Building 
Springfield, Ohio 

Albert H. Scharrer 
714 Gas and Electric Building 
Dayton, Ohio 

William E. Knepper 
6 East Long Street 
Columbus, = 

Nicholas F. Nola 
747 Third National Bank Building 
Dayton, Ohio 

Paul C. Weick 
1910 First Central Tower 
Akron, Ohio 

J. Virgil Cory 
Terminal Tower Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Benjamin S. Schwartz 
202 Atlas Bank Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

James Shocknessy 
17 South High Street 
Columbus, Ohio 

Frank C. Dunbar, Jr. 

50 W. Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 

Miss Luella Zehner 

Oak Harbor, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 


Board of Bar Examiners for 
Oklahoma Bar Association 
M. A. Cox, Chairman 
Chandler, Oklahoma 
Fred M. Mock, Vice-Chairman 
2401 First Nat’l Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
George A. Bingaman 
Purcell, Oklahoma 


William S. Horton 
McAlester, Oklahoma 
T. R. Wise 
Sayre, Oklahoma 


Finley McLaury 
Snyder, Oklahoma 


John F. Pendleton 
Nowata, Oklahoma 
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Oklahoma—Continued 


Hobert G. Orton 
Ada, Oklahoma 

Klton B. Hunt 
608 McBirney Building 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


OREGON 
Board of Bar Examiners 


Robert A. Leedy, Chairman 
609 Journal Building 
Portland 5, Oregon 

George W. Neuner 
State Highway Commission 
Salem, Oregon 

Fletcher Rockwood 
Yeon Building 
Portland, Oregon 

Wesley F. Brownton 
LaGrande, Oregon 

Kenneth G. Denman 
Medford, Oregon 

Robert W. Gilley 
904 Yeon Building 
Portland, Oregon 

Elliott B. Cummins 
MeMinnville, Oregon 

William L. Dickson 
Yeon Building 
Portland, Oregon 

William G. East 
Eugene, Oregon 

ee W. Hill, Secretary 

2 Equitable Building 
Portion. Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


State Board of Law Examiners 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Members of Board 


Hon. Edmund C. Wingerd, Chairman 
Court House 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
Michael F. McDonald 
Miners National Bank Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Paul N. Schaeffer 
526 Washington Street 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Alexander C. Tener 
Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Arthur Littleton 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Mark E. Lefever, Secretary 
Quaker City Federal Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Miss Mathilda H. Remmert, Asst. Sec. 
Quaker City Federal Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Examiners 


Charles P. Maxwell 
Northampton Bank Building 
Easton, Pennsylvania 

A. Evans Kephart 

Girard Trust Building 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 

William F. Illig 
Masonic Building 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania—Continued 
William C. Storb 
53 North Duke Street 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
(ieorge W. Keitel 
500 Graham Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


RHODE ISLAND 


State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations—Board 
of Bar Examiners 


Fred B. Perkins, Acting Chairman and 
Secretary 
1204 Industrial Trust Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Frederick W. O'Connell 
911 Turks Head Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Laurence J. Hogan 
15 Grosvenor Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Frank C. Cambio 
58 Weybosset Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
State Board of Law Examiners 


John K. Hood, Jr., Chairman 
Anderson, South Carolina 
James E. Leppard 
Chesterfield, South Carolina 
EK. W. Mullins 
Columbia, South Carolina 
J. B. Westbrook 
Clerk of the Supreme Court 
Ex-officio Secretary of the Board 
Columbia, South Carolina 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


Dean Marshall McKusick, Chairman 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 

Claude W. Schutter, Secretary 
Vermillion, South Dakota 

Clark Y. Gunderson 
Vermillion, South Dakota 

Vernon A. Vrooman 
Vermillion, South Dakota 

Kenneth F. Simpson 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


TENNESSEE 


Board of Law Examiners of 
Tennessee 


R. A. Davis, President 
Athens, Tennessee 

Albert S. Williams, Vice-President 
Stahlman Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Charles L. Neely, Secretary-Treasurer 
Columbian Mutual Tower 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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TEXAS 


Board of Examiners for the 
of Texas 


State 


A. N. Moursund, Chairman 
Frost Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
San Antonio, Texas 

if. P. Steinle, Secretary 
Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 

Sam Neathery 
Esperson Building 
Houston, Texas 

Ira Butler 
W. T. Waggoner Building 
Ft. Worth, Texas 

Jeff D. Stinson 
Fidelity Building 
Dallas, Texas 

Ralph W. Yarborough 
Littlefield Building 
Austin, Texas 


UTAH 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


oO. D. Wootton, Chairman 
American Fork, Utah 
George S. Barker 
Ogden, Utah 
Thornley K. Swan 
Kearns Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, 
Marl D. Gibson 
Price, Utah 
Melvin C. Harris 
Logan, Utah 
Delbert M. Draper . 
Continental Bank Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Utah 


VERMONT 
Board of Bar Examiners 

Deane C. Davis, Chairman 

Barre, Vermont 
Alban J. Parker 

Springfield, Vermont 
Horace H. Powers 

St. Albans, Vermont 
R. Clarke Smith 

Rutland, Vermont 


Norton Barber 
Bennington, Vermont 


A. Pearley Feen 


Burlington, Vermont 


VIRGINIA 
Virginia Board of Law Examiners 


oeunes B. Campbell, President 
Vytheville, Virginia 
cule D. Williams 


Citizens Bank Building 
Norfolk, Virginia 
J. Sloan Kuykendall 
Winchester, Virginia 
Severn M. Nottingham 
Orange, Virginia 
Kdwin B. Meade 
Masonic Building 
Danville, Virginia 





WASHINGTON WISCONSIN 


State Board of Law Examiners State of Wisconsin—Board of Bar 
Commissioners 
—n ae Deer Wooten Building Edward J. Dempsey, President 
Seattle 4, Washington Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
George W. McCush Arthur A. McLeod, Secretary 
Bellingham Nat'l Bank Bldg. Supreme a - 
Bellingham, Washington i Ponca ; og 
aw ichar . Reinho 
Biwoot in belainn Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Yakima, Washington W. T. Doar 
New Richmond, Wisconsin 
George A. Affeldt 
135 West Wells Street 
WEST VIRGINIA Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
ve W. Wade Boardman 
State of West Virginia—Board of 110 FE. Main Street 
Law Examiners Madison, Wisconsin 


Berkeley Minor, Jr., President 
Kanawha Valley Building WYOMING 
Charleston, West Virginia State Board of Law Examiners of 
Joseph R. Curl, Vice-President Wyoming 
Riley Law Building 
Wheeling, West Virginia C. A. Zaring, President 
John O. Henson ' Peg ore W ye : 
arti . , Teas Tireinis . C. Sampson, Secretary 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 300 eae Building 
Joseph M. Sanders Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Bluefield, West Virginia R. H. Nichols 
H. L. Ducker Casper, Wyoming 
Huntington, West Virginia P. W. Spaulding 
B. B. Jarvis, Secretary Evanston, Wyoming 
Capitol Building D. P. B. Marshall 
Charleston, West Virginia Sheridan, Wyoming 





The Replies 


(Continued from Page 56) 
I seriously doubt whether in the “large volume” states like New 
York, California, Illinois, Pennsylvania and Ohio, it is presently prac- 
ticable to put such a plan into operation. 


As to the third inquiry: in New York our Board had no jurisdic- 
tion over such material. Under the New York law, personality qualities 
are referred to Committees on Character and Fitness appointed in the 
vicinity where the applicant for admission resides, the appointments 
being made by the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court in and for 
the department in which the residence is located. 

To these bodies, such information as is characterized as “interesting 
material about the law students” should be very helpful, and I feel 
sure that they would welcome the receipt of such information from any 
source. The names of the candidates are advertised in our legal publi- 
cation with the request that the Committee be furnished with any 
information bearing upon the character and fitness of the applicant. 

Incidentally, the personal tests referred to under “B” in Mr. Brad- 
way’s article are extremely interesting and should be very helpful to 
a future employer or associate in assaying the personality involved. 
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